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posed for only one of the several purposes to which Kausika puts it. The
problem is then merely to decide which was the original function. This sort
of secondariness is just what we should expect of a school text, later in date
than the compilation of the Sarjihita. It does not mean that Kausika has lost
the thread of Atharvan tradition, nor even necessarily that it has used " inde-
pendent " traditions. It only means that in the course of time the practition-
ers of the Atharvan rites extended the application of many Atharvan hymns,
using them in performances which the original authors did not have in mind,
in addition to (but not instead of !) those which they did have in mind.

One reason, and indeed the most important, for rny belief in the general
historic soundness of the Kausika as representative of Atharvan practices, is
the fact that frequently we find a very close and intimate verbal relation bet-
ween the language of the hymn and that of the Kanaka rite which applies it.
So close is this relation that, as BLOOMFIELD showed in some cases, we need
the Kausika in order to understand even the very words of the hymn. The
fact that, in some cases, the language of the hymn cannot be understood with-
out reference to the Kausika, seems to me evidence for the point I am making.
The hymns were not composed in a vacuum, or as literary exercises. Each
of them had a definite and drastically practical purpose : it was designed to
accompany a magic rite for the attainment of a specific practical end. Na-
turally, therefore, it often contains clear references to the realia of the rite
itself: to the implements used, or the actions performed. Without knowing
what these were, it is not infrequently impossible to guess what the hymn is
talking about. And the Kausika is, as a rule, our only source of information
on this subject. It is my increasingly firm belief that it is, broadly speaking,
an extremely reliable one, within the limits indicated above.

Neglect of this truth has been a great drawback to the interpretation of
the Atharva Veda. Strangely, even BLOQMFIELD himself, despite the fact
that he was the first to emphasize the Kausika's importance, has failed at
times to make full use of it in interpreting the Atharva. Still less have other
interpreters done so. In reading WHITNEY, for example, one gets the impres-
sion that he had little interest in Kausika, Of course, as a rule he methodically
reports the places where Kaufika refers to each hymn, with a brief statement
of the nature of the rite there recounted. But hardly ever does he seem to
take it seriously. One gets the impression that he regarded these Kauiika re*
ferences as just a necessary part of his scholarly apparatus, to be recorded for
the sake of completeness, and then practically ignored.

It would scarcely be possible here to attempt an extended demonstration
of this point. I shall limit myself to two examples, which have recently
caught my attention. In both, it seems to me that a study of the KauSika
throws valuable light on the verbal interpretation of an Atharvan hymn ; and
in both that evidence has been entirely ignored by all previous interpreters,
including WHITNEY and (in one case) BLOOMFIELD (the other concerns a
hymn which BLOOMFIELD did not translate or comment upon).